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When the Cape Built Clipper Ships 


The Story of the Shiverick Shipyard in East Dennis 


West, when they built her and 

launched her from the Quivet 
ways. She was a lovely thing, the 
Belle, and many a man has dreamed of 
her. Sixty years she has been gone, but 
there are those who love her still and 
talk of her with longing. A lovely 
thing and ageless 
in the memories of 
her lovers. 

So is it always 
with good ships. 
Morefeminineeven 
than women, they 
hold men loyal 
through the years. 
So has it been with 
the ships they built 
at Quivet, in the 
days when ships 
wereships, and men 
were the kind of 
men one likes to 
read about. Built 
they were at Quivet 
which is also East 
Dennis, and cap- 
tained by East 
Dennis men. None 
other was fit for 
ships like these, 
none other went 
with them as mas- 
tet! “Bhere were 
eight in all, thou- 
sand-ton clippers, 
built in the early fifties for the gold 
rush trade, 'Frisco and ports beyond, 
built, too, for speed. 

One is often told that no big ships 
were ever built here on the Cape. 
Schoonets and small vessels of various 
rigs, yes, but square-rigged ships—oh, 
no! But over in Dennis today there are 
men who saw square-rigged clippers 
built there in their own town, and later 
sailed off around the world aboard 
them. A monument has recently been 
erected there to mark the site of the 
shipyard. 

Old Asa Shiverick started building 
vessels well up Sesuit Creek—call it 
S’suet, please—in 1820, but for nearly 


Tie named her the Belle of the 


By KaTHARINE Crosby 


thirty years built only smaller boats— 
schooners, brigs and sloop-rigged craft. 
He sent his boys to Boston to work in 
the shipyards and get new ideas, and 
one of them, David, studied drafting 
evenings after his long day’s work, 
drafting and modeling. When they 
came back they used to draft the frames 


THE ‘BELLE OF THE WEST” 


“She was a lovely thing, the Be//e, and many a man has dreamed of her.”’ 


for the new vessels on the attic floor of 
the Russell A. Sears house—to this day, 
you can see some of the marks they 
made. Ms 

But along came the discovery of gold 
in California, and that far-away event 
led to the prosperity of the tiny village 
of Quivet, such prosperity as it had 
never known, may never know again. 
Designers of ships were being pushed 
for speedier lines. The old bluff-bowed 
hulls were strong and sturdy, they 
made able ships, but they took their 
time, and time was precious. So what 
we might call today a stream-line bow 
came into existence, developed from 
model to model, till there came a 


Ngee ship, sharp-nosed, lean- 
flanked, with racing lines and vast 
stretches of canvas cunningly planned 
to catch the lightest whiff of air. She 
“‘clipped’’ the records around the Horn 
and everywhere else, and she “‘clipped 
it’’ over the seven seas, and she won for 
her class the name of *‘clipper.”’ 

Three sons of 
old Asa Shiverick, 
young Asa, and 
David, and Paul, 
took to the ship- 
building trade. 
With the enthusi- 
asm and energy of 
youth, they wanted 
to build clippers. 
But several things 
stood in their way. 
For one thing, 
their yard was too 
far up the creek to 
permit the launch- 
ing of a large ship. 
The stream was 
winding and shal- 
low. For another, 
it would take more 
capital to finance 
such an undertak- 
ing. The bill for 
their last boat, the 
Ellen Sears, calls for 
$70,000o—a lot of 
money, back in the 
"4o's and ’50’s. 

But a man of East Dennis, Captain 
Christopher Hall, had also the vision, 
and more than that, the os needed 
to start its realization. His long knowl- 
edge of ships and the sea, as well as his 
financing, gave the Shivericks the 
thorough backing they needed. 

First they moved the shipyard down 
stream, till they could lay their keels 
where the monument now stands to 
their memory. It was not, perhaps, as 
far down as it should have been, but it 
did well enough. Twice a year, at high- 
course tides, they could get their ships 
afloat, and keep them afloat half an 
hour or so on a tide, till gradually they 
worked them out to deeper water. 
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THE ‘*‘ WILD HUNTER” 


“A fine name, that, Captain Hall!" 


A dock built out farther down gave a 
sheltered harbor. At its base were two 
stores, which were meant for cod and 
mackerel fishermen respectively, but 
the whole village used them. 

There is living over in East Dennis 
today Captain Thomas Franklin Hall, 
son of Christopher Hall, himself a man 
well along in the eighties but remember- 
ing keenly the details of the shipyard 
days. He recalls, for instance, that his 
father named all the ships as they were 
finished, consulting with the owners, 
but usually ending by finding just the 
right one for each. The first ship, 
which he owned himself, he called the 
Revenue, a name which pleased him 
greatly. 

In all, eight ships were built there, 
seven laid down under his direction. 
Captain Thomas Hall has half models of 
several, and it is interesting to watch 
the growth of the clipper idea, as the 
bows grew more and more pointed,and 
even the sterns began to taper too. First 
came the Revenue, then the Hippogriffe, 
with her figurehead of a flying horse; 
the beautiful Belle of the West with ‘‘a 
pretty woman"’ carved from pine by a 
Boston artist beneath her bowsprit; 
the Kit Carson came next, and then the 
Wild Hunter—a fine name that, Captain 
Hall!—who made a good trip to ’Frisco 
for a boat of her size, 108 days out; fol- 
lowing them the largest of all, the 
Webfoot, 1100 tons, who gave the least 
trouble of any when it came to getting 
her out of the creek. Seventh came a 
ship as yet unfinished and unnamed 
when Captain Hall died, so they named 


1863 the Shivericks built an eighth, 
this time on their own account, and did 
well with her, selling her before she 
was even launched. They named her 
the Ellen Sears, the last of her line. 
David Shiverick, a grandson of the 
elder Asa, lives in East Dennis today, 
close to the scene of the family labors. 
He worked on the later boats with his 
uncles, and remembers a wealth of de- 
tails. A cousin, Oren Shiverick, now a 
maker of ship models over in Nerth 
Dennis, has also a vivid memory cf 


those long past days. 


| 
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Captain David Shiverick went to sea 
as a boy. He had studied trigonometry 
and navigation in the famous Paul 
Wing academy in Sandwich, but there 
was much more to be learned in the 
school of hard knocks aboard ship, and 
he learned it all. 

Boys went out young in those days— 
ten-year-olds went as cooks aboard the 
packets—‘‘If you could make flapjacks 
and eat ‘em yourself, that was all they 
asked about your cooking.” 

Said the Captain, “There was a 
boys’ room on the ships, in the forrard 
deck house, the starb’rd corner aft. It 
had six bunks, and we used to sleep 
there when we weren’t on watch. There 
was plenty for us to do. They always 
sent us up aloft farthest of anybody, to 
handle the light sails.’’ (Perhaps that is 
why they called the boys ‘“‘reefers.’’) 

As a boy he loved the launchings, for 
they were great occasions, ‘“‘like a 
fair,’’ crowds coming from far and near 
to see the new ship leave the ways. ‘All 
the carpenters under bottom got a glass 
of grog,’’ he remembers, and they must 
have been rather glad of it, for it was 
a tricky job to knock out the blocks 
from under and free her for the coast 
down into the water. One ship—not 
one of these—‘‘shot her last blocks’’ 
and killed several men. 

No one present ever forgot the time 
they ‘‘stopped the ship’’ on the ways. 
The Kit Carson it was, and she had been 
built to catch the high freight rates. 
They had rushed her through in ninety 
days, and the usual crowd had as- 
sembled to see her launched. Some of 
the blocks had been knocked out, and 
the ship had started, ever so slowly, to 
move. At that moment someone hurried 

(Continued on page 20) 


her for him, the Christopher Hall. 
That was in 1857. After that no more 
ships were built for six years. Then in 
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THIS TABLET MARKS THE SHIVERICK SHIPYARD 
The inscription was written by Captain Thomas Franklin Hall. 
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What Title Insurance means to 
the Insured. 


Flaws. It guarantees your title 
against any of the thousand and 
one flaws that may appear at 
any time and render your title 
worthless. 


No Comparison. It gives you a 
guarantee by a responsible cor- 
poration with which no in- 
dividual opinion can be com- 


pared. 


Security. It gives you the same 
feeling regarding yourreal estate 
that your life insurance Nunes 
does regarding your wife and 
children. 


Safety. It offers through its officers 
and counsel the best legal 
opinion obtainable and then 
insures the opinion. 


Simple and Sound. A Title Insurance 
Company works on a sound, 
simple, and economical prin- 
ciple against an absurd, clumsy, 
and expensive one. It has solved 
the problem of cheap, safe, and 
quick transfer of title. 


Protects Owner. A lawyer's opinion 
does not protect an owner. A 
guarantee by a Title Insurance 
Company does. Inthe first case if 
there has been an error of law or 
fact, the client pays for it; in 
the other the company does. 
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CAPTAIN AND MRS. CHRISTOPHER HALL 
Captain Hall sponsored the Shiverick shipyard. 


When the Cape Built Clipper Ships 


(Continued from page 6)° 


up with a telegram—the ‘‘freights were 
off.’’ So they held her there, where she 
was, and kept her till spring, when her 
interrupted launching was finished. 

The ships were not rigged at Quivet, 
but in Boston. The first two were given 
jury rigs and sailed there but later it 
was the custom to have them towed 
over, sometimes by the Provincetown 
steamer. Captain Shiverick remembers 
vividly a time when they towed the 
new boat out to the end of the dock, and 
had her waiting there in readiness for 
the steamer to take her in tow. But the 
steamer was late, and she got restless. 

“Oh, that was a pretty night,—full 
moon, high water—a pretty night. She 
was waiting there at the end of the dock 
when along came a little wind—just a 
little waft o’ wind from the south, but 
she was off with it, half a mile out in no 
time, all by herself. The carpenters were 
all on board, of course, and the captain, 
but there was nothing they could do. 
So she just stayed out there and drifted 
round till the steamer came along and 
took her.”’ 

Captain Thomas Hall went to sea 
when he was fifteen, and it was on one 
of his father’s ships, the Wild Hunter, 
skippered by a Dennis man, but with a 
man from somewhere else as mate. 
Speaking of the tales one is hearing 
nowadays of cruelties and hardships 
which the crews used to endure from 
their officers, the Captain said, ‘“There 
was some cruelty, but not so much as 
folks are saying. That mate on the 
Wild Hunter was a brute, and the deck 
was stained with blood, I might say, 
every day of the voyage. But on most of 
the ships it was different. Of course 
there had to be discipline, and the cap- 


tain and the mates had to get it the best 
way they could, for often they had hard 
men to deal with, and they couldn't 
stop in mid-ocean and put themashore.”’ 

He recalls his first evening at sea, 
when supper time came, and instead of 
the home table he had been used to, 
with its linen and pretty dishes, some- 
one came around with a pan of salt beef 
—‘‘salt as brine, it was’’—and some 
hard tack. You whacked off a chunk of 
the meat with your pocket knife and ate 
it with a piece of hard tack. That was 
the meal. For dessert, he saw the mate 
knock a man down and beat him. He 
was a homesick boy that night. But it 
wasn't long before he was eating his 
salt beef and even getting some pleasure 
from it. The mate let him alone, be- 
cause he came from the same town as 
the captain, and all went well. It was a 
long voyage, around the world, and he 
learned a lot. 

So much, in fact, that five years later 
he sailed as chief mate of the Belle of the 
West, another of the ships from the 
Shiverick yard. This, too, was on a 
voyage around the world. But in Cal- 
cutta the captain was taken ill and this 
boy of twenty had to take command — 
she was new, this being her second trip 
—and get her around the Cape of Good 
Hope and up to Liverpool. He did it 
in such good shape that the following 
year he was given a ship of his own, 
sailing as master. 

But the Belle of the West was his first 
love and his last. In an article which he 
wrote not long ago for the dedication of 
the monument at Quivet, he says: 

“The cabin of the Belle of the West was 
my home for four and a half years. She 

(Continued on page 25) 
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WHEN THE CAPE BUILT 
CLIPPER SHIPS 
(Continued from page 20) 
at last became my sweetheart, my idol. 
She was a graven image before which, 
for years, I daily bowed and worshiped, 
and although she has been lying in her 
grave at the bottom of the sea in the 
Bay of Bengal for sixty years, I would 
delight, if it were possible, to erect a 
marble shaft over the spot where her 
sacred bones are resting.” 

This article, published by the Register 
Press in Yarmouthport, under the title, 
‘Shipbuilding at East Dennis,’’ gives 
vivid pictures of those old clipper days, 
now past. ‘The perilous task of dou- 
bling Cape Horn to westward; or ‘run- 
ning down the easting in the roaring 
forties’, will hereafter gradually become 
a memory and a legend,’ he says, ‘‘to 
be known only in song and story by the 
Masefields and Conrads of the future. It 
will therefore be seen that in a brief 
quarter of a century, the glory of sail 
has passed away. Sailing ships that at 
one time were the pride and wonder of 
their age, have become a reverie and a 
dream. The sound of foaming waters 
tumbling beneath their advancing prows; 
the winds of the trades and westerlies, 
whistling and singing through their 
standing rigging, have died into the 
silence of eternity. . . . The monument, 
of which I write to dedicate, has been 
erected in the hope that it may be a re- 
minder of greater days and greater men; 
that it may halt, even though tempo- 
rarily, the vanishing memory of noble 
deeds; that its tablet may tell to future 
passers-by some part of the story of a 
great local industry that has passed 


away.” x 


The annual meeting of the Barnstable 
county G.A.R. and the W.R.C. was 
held in Provincetown this year. Mem- 
bers came from Falmouth, Hyannis, 
Centerville, Bourne and Chatham. A 
feature of the occasion was the presence 
of ten veterans, to whom tribute was 
paid bya large assemblage. The meet- 
ing was called by the president, Sylvia 
Lincoln, of Falmouth. Among the 
speakers were Adjutant-General Wilfred 
A. Wetherbee, representing the Grand 
Army, and Mrs. Susan D. Phinney, of 
the Relief Corps. 


Mts. Forbes Liddell of Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., is at her Provincetown home, 
East Side, for the season; her daughter, 
Miss Katherine Liddell, a student at 
Vassar, is with her. 


* * 
* 


E. F. Creekmore of Fort Smith, Ark., 
has purchased the Edwards estate at 
Chappoquoit, where he will make his 
home this summer. Mr. and Mrs. Creek- 
more have summered at West Falmouth 
for several years. 
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Associated Gas and Electric 
System 


Founded in 1852 


Consumer Confidence 


Customer ownership means not only an oppor- 
tunity to invest; it indicates also the confidence 
which the customers have in the company that 
serves them. 

Customer ownership among public utilities began 
about 1914, but it did not develop actively until after 
the World War. In 1919 there were 45,000 customer 
owners in the electric light and power industry as a 
whole; at the end of 1925 there were approximately 
1,307,000—a twenty-nine fold increase. 

The customer investors in the Associated System 
during the same period increased from some 600 to 
approximately 21,000—a thirty-six fold increase, 
reaching a ratio of 1 investor to every 13 customers. 

The management of the Associated System prizes 
the confidence which the consumers — those who 
know the company and its daily business methods — 
have in it, and realizes its obligation in maintaining 
a sound, growing business. 


For further information ask any employee or write or call al any o ffice 


Associated Gas and Electric 


Securities Co., Ine. 
Office of the Cape and Vineyard Electric Company 
Falmouth, Massachusetts 


The ‘Burbank Shop of Gifts 


On THE Way ro Cape Cop 


THE MAYFLOWER 
COATS OF ARMS PLATE 


| The crests of nine Pilgrim families 
combined on one plate: Winslow, 
Bradford, Warren, Brewster, White, 
Howland, Fuller, AldenandStandish. 
Made in the correct enamel colors. 
By mail, $1.35. Made in old blue, by 
mail, 85c. 


A.S. BURBANK Prymourn, Mass. 


Over 75 miles of shore 
front. Splendid Roads. 


Black Lantern Tea Room 
and Gift Shop 


COME TO 


KING'S HIGHWAY EAST BREWSTER Stop at 
SPECLALTIES CHATHAM  waysive InN 
Delicious Salads Clam Chowder meena zh, Mata Seceet an 
Brownies Home Cooking ON een 
J.LARKIN Soda Fountain —A. GILMAN Home Comforts and Good Food 


A thousand Sons and Daughters of Saturday for their annual outing. They 
St. George came to Provincetown on arrived on the Dorothy Bradford. 


